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UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 

COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 

By  Hon.  Burton  L.  French,  B.  A.  (1901) 
JUNE  9,  1909. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  LAITY  TO  STATECRAFT. 


In  that  remarkable  little  brochure  "The  Man  Without  a  Country," 
Edward  Everett  Hale  has  told  the  story  of  a  young  military  officer, 
who,  before  the  court  martial,  had  cursed  his  country,  and  had  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  he  might  never  hear  his  country's  name  again. 
After  due  deliberation,  the  court  announced,  as  a  penalty  for  the  deed 
for  which  he  was  upon  trial,  that  his  wish  should  be  granted.  He 
was  placed  in  charge  of  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy. 
Most  of  his  life  he  spent  on  ship-board.  He  was  treated  with  all  the 
dignity  and  respect  due  an  officer.  He  was  granted  officer's  food, 
uniform  and  attention,  save  alone  upon  his  uniform  were  plain  but- 
tons instead  of  the  buttons  with  the  insignia  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  was  denied  him  to  hear  or  to  read  aught  of  his  country.  Years 
passed  by.  The  young  man  grew  to  middle-life  and  then  to  old  age. 
He  was  not  a  bad  man,  and  prior  to  the  act  for  which  he  was  court- 
martialed,  he  had  never  committed  a  deed  of  disrespect  toward  his 
country.  He  became  a  profound  student,  a  great  reader,  and  con- 
versant with  the  development  of  all  countries  except  his  own.  At  one 
time  he  suspected  that  Texas  had  become  a  part  of  the  United  States 
because  from  every  map  he  was  permitted  to  see,  that  territory  had 
been  removed.  But  he  did  not  know.  He  did  not  know  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  was  longer  a  republic.  He  did  not  know  of  its 
population,  or  that  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  Atlantic  Sea-board 
it  had  stretched  itself  westward  until  it  was  bounded  by  the  Pacific. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  War  with  Great  Britian  in  1812,  and  nothing 
of  the  magnificent  development  which  our  country  had  attained  in 
all  the  various  lines  of  human  endeavor.  The  punishment  was  to 
him  almost  more  than  he  could  bear,  for  he  loved  his  country. 
Finally,  as  bowed  with  years,  in  a  distant  harbor  he  lay  upon  his 
death  bed,  the  officer  in  whose  care  he  was,  believed  that  the  command 


of  humanity  was  rather  to  be  obeyed  than  the  command  which  had 
enjoined  silence,  and,  as  the  old  man  rapturously  hung  on  every  word 
as  though  it  were  spoken  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  the  officer  told  him 
of  his  country's  greatness,  the  splendor  of  her  institutions,  and  the 
transcendent  influence  for  good  of  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power.  The  old  man  smiled,  and  with  a  benediction  for  his  country 
upon  his  lips,  he  passed  away. 

The  words  by  which  the  punishment  was  named  were  spoken  in 
haste,  for  normally  the  officer  would  have  died  for  his  country,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  souls,  who  can  not  measure  up  to 
loyalty  to  hearthstone,  the  people  of  every  land  would  answer  bugle 
call  and  fly  to  their  country's  defense  in  event  of  threatened  peril. 

There  is,  however,  what  we  may  call  a  national  weakness.  It  is  by 
no  means  commensurate  with  cursing  one's  country.  It  consists  in 
the  act  of  omission  rather  than  in  the  act  of  commission.  As  I  look 
out  over  our  splendid  republic  to-day  and  over  the  other  countries. 
which  stand  as  foremost  nations  of  our  time.  I  am  impressed  that  the 
national  weakness  is  common  to  all.  and  tha+  it  consists  in  the 
failure  of  the  laity  to  exercise  the  full  prerogatives  of  their  citizen- 
ship in  time  of  peace.  Indeed  we  could  go  further.  through 
the  pages  that  tell  the  story  of  man's  triumphs  and  failures  through 
known  time,  convinces  us  that  mankind  has  alwi  ired  stronger 
in  fighting  for  liberty  than  in  maintaining  it.  Read,  if  you  pie 
the  story  of  the  world's  battl  1  of  the  blood  that  has  been 
spilled,  and  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made,  and  no  truth  is  more 
striking  than  that  nearly  every  war  has  been  fought  in  order  that  those 
oppressed  might  throw  off  the  yoke  upon  them,  in  order  that  mankind 
might  lie  free.  From  the  study  nf  the  same  [\  js  aiso 
clear  that  had  mankind  -  a  faithfully  in  times  of  p« 
when  clouds  of  war  darkened  the  heavens,  tin-  millions  who  have 
fallen  in  battle  could  have  remained  by  their  firesides  and  enj< 
home. 

Had    the    Athenians    shown    th<  ad   Bdelil 

ernment  during  day  of  peace  as  they  exemplified  courage  in  the 
Peloponnesian  campaigns,  who  can  doubt  that  the  democracy  of 
Athens  would  ha\  fled   itself  to  other  Btal  ad   of  falling 

the  prey  to  ambitious  demagogues?     Had  the  citizens  of  Rome  mani- 
fested the  intensity  of  purpose  and  loyalty  to  free  institutions   v 
peace  reigned,  as  they  demonstrated  bravery  and  lo  luntry  in 

the  battles  of  Cannae  or  Pydna.  or  when  repulsing  the  barbaric 
tribes  of  the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutons,  who  can  doubt  that  the. republic 
of  Rome  would  have  lasted  long  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Caesar? 
Aye,  to  come  nearer  to  our  own  time,  the  Revolution  that  purchased, 
at  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure,  the  United  States  of  America, 
would  never  have  occurred  had  the  citizenship  of  Great  Britain  been 
alive  to  public  questions  when  Grenville  proposed  in  Parliament 
taxation  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  when  Pitt,  the  elder,  with  all 
the  force  of  his  splendid  genius,  urged  the  injustice  of  such  a  policy  to 
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a  point  that  brought  down  upon  his  head  the  charge  that  he  was  stir- 
ring up  sedition.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  people  are  never  wrong. 
I  do  mean  that  the  people  are  instinctively  right.  I  do  mean  that  the 
laity  are  free  from  ambitious  motives  in  urging  a  certain  course  or 
defending  a  given  policy.  I  do  mean  that  if  the  citizenship  of  our 
land  will  give  its  thought  and  energy  to  matters  that  have  to  do  with 
statecraft,  republican  institutions  will  be  secure. 

No  one  can  read  Carlyle  without  being  convinced  that  he  believed 
that  were  it  possible  always  to  have  one  man  wholly  unselfish  at  the 
head  of  government  and  wise  enough  to  direct,  a  condition  would  be 
attained  that  would  be  ideal.  That  would  be  a  government  equivalent 
to  a  theocracy.  But  you  can  not  find  the  one  man.  And  if  it  were 
possible  to  find  him,  would  it  be  possible  to  find  a  successor?  The 
imperative  answer  in  the  negative  makes  it  necessary  that  some  other 
system  of  government  be  established.     If  so,  then  what  system? 

Experience  of  the  past  has  proven  that  for  a  people  of  intellectual 
attainments,  no  system  is  wise  or  can  be  tolerated,  that  does  not  grant 
to  them  the  right  of  self-government.  This  is  assuming  that  gov- 
ernment has  advanced  to  the  point  where  many  interests  center 
around  this  institution.  It  is  assuming  that  government  has  ad- 
vanced to  a  point  beyond  mere  protection  of  life  and  property,  to  a 
point,  indeed,  where  great  communal  interests  are  carried  on  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  a  people.  To  attain  that  end,  all  races  have 
traversed  the  course  that  may  be  exemplified  by  bows  and  arrows  on 
the  one  extreme,  and  by  public  libraries,  free  schools,  and  galleries 
for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  sciences  upon  the  other. 

It  was  Edmund  Burke  who  said  that. perhaps  fair  trial  by  jury  is 
the  soul  of  government  and  that  legislative  bodies,  executives,  and  the 
whole  machinery  of  government  are  maintained  in  "order  to  bring 
twelve  impartial  men  into  a  jury-box."  My  first  impression  from 
those  words,  was,  that  Burke  had  sacrificed  accuracy  of  speech  to 
rhetoric.  Yet  the  more  I  think  it  over,  the  more  am  I  convinced  that 
he  was  right,  and  that  the  attainment  of  justice  among  men  was  the 
prime  end  of  government  in  its  inception.  The  simple  people,  families 
we  may  suppose,  living  along  the  sluggish  streams  of  Asia  or  by  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Nile,  had  little  to  ask  for  from  the  outside 
world.  There  was  no  outside  world  to  which  even  their  imagination 
carried  them.  Herds  of  cattle,  the  wild  game  of  the  forest,  abundant 
fish  and  fruits  handed  down  from  bending  branches,  furnished  food 
for  them  and  were  easy  of  access.  For  clothing,  the  skins  of  animals 
or  coarse  strands  rudely  woven  satisfied  their  wants.  Around  the 
camp-fires,  beneath  the  everlasting  stars,  simple  tales  of  the  chase 
were  told,  and  folklore  stories  that  might  have  had  their  origin  with 
children.  There  was  no  government.  No  government  was  needed, 
until,  by  and  by,  a  drouth  occurred  and  the  families  of  the  upland 
came  down  and  drove  away  the  flocks  of  their  lowland  brethren. 
These  people,  in  their  turn,  contested  the  division  of  their  herds. 
They  fought  the  robbers,  and  though  no  leader  was  chosen,  one  man 
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became  their  leader,  and  two  or  three  of  the  little  number  planned 
for  them.  Before  they  began  to  resist  the  enemy,  they  talked  over 
their  plans  that  they  might  act  in  common.  Though  they  knew  it  not, 
there  was  government,  simple,  primitive,  yet  real  government.  Suc- 
ceeding raids  bound  these  neighbors  closer  together.  The  people 
of  the  upland  had  their  natural  leaders.  They  were  not  elected. 
They  were  not  chosen.  They  were  men  who  knew  the  best  way  over 
the  mountains.  They  were  men  who  knew  where  the  fattest  herds 
wandered.  They  were  leaders  just  as  naturally  as  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  party  in  quest  of  food.  Each  side  was  struggling  for  what 
it  believed  was  its  due,  for  justice  as  it  saw  justice,  "to  bring  twelve 
men  into  a  jury  box."  And  with  each  side  government  had  been  es- 
tablished. 

From  that  simple  beginning  through  all  the  many  avenues  of  de- 
velopment, hard  and  soul  trying,  the  prime  reason  for  government 
has  been  justice.  It  is  so  today,  and  if  approximate  justice  could  be 
denied,  the  temple  of  nations  would  crumble.  Our  roads,  our  com- 
merce, our  public  institutions,  our  schools,  all  these  could  be  spared 
but  not  justice — not  the  twelve  men  from  the  jury  box. 

As  man  has  progressed,  the  first  necessity  for  government  has 
been  overshadowed  by  functions  that  government  has  provided  and 
yet  which  were  not  absolutely  necessary.  It  was  not  necessary  that 
the  Appian  Way  should  have  been  built.  The  Roman  nation  would 
have  survived,  maybe  not  so  large  a  nation,  but  probably  no  worse 
for  being  smaller.  Yet  that  great  road  was  an  avenue  of  commerce, 
an  artery  through  which  life  blood  coursed  that  gave  vigor  and 
strength  to  that  early  people.  The  Incas  of  Peru  did  not  need  to 
build  a  roadway  northward  and  southward  from  the  seat  of  their 
dominion,  yet  it  made  them  the  most  powerful  rulers,  and  their  people 
the  most  intelligent  among  the  nations  of  South  America.  The 
splendid  public  road  systems  of  the  United  States  and  of  every  modern 
government  have  some  justification  from  the  standpoint  of  defense, 
but  far  more  justification  from  the  viewpoint  of  every  day  practical 
value  to  which  the  roads  are  put. 

The  crude  systems  of  irrigation  in  the  new  world  at  the  time 
America  was  subdued  by  the  white  race,  are  similar  to  the  canals  that 
gave  wealth  to  the  early  dwellers  of  America  and  India  and  Mesop- 
otamia and  China.  They  were  not  built  to  promote  justice.  They 
were  built,  as  they  are  constructed  today,  to  increase  the  opportunity 
for  living  among  the  world's  peoples. 

The  venerable  libraries  at  Nineveh  and  in  the  temple  of  Bel  did 
not  have  as  an  excuse  for  their  establishment  military  expediency,  yet 
almost  four  thousand  years  after  they  were  lost  to  the  nations  which 
founded  them,  they  have  thrown  light  on  the  religion,  the  science, 
the  history,  the  language  and  the  social  conditions  of  those  ancient 
peoples.  Today  in  every  civilized  land,  libraries  and  galleries  of 
art  and  science  are  maintained  in  one  manner  or  another  by  govern- 
ment instrumentality. 


This  building  in  which  we  are  assembled  suggests  the  wonderful 
educational  system  that  has  grown  from  the  early  days  when  the  sons 
of  noble  houses  and  the  advisors  of  rulers  were  educated  at  public 
expense.  Today  the  free  public  school  system  of  our  country  stands 
as  a  necessary  and  unique  institution  of  American  statecraft.  Main- 
tained, not  primarily  to  promote  justice  but  to  promote  opportunity, 
we  offer  to  every  boy  and  girl,  to  every  young  man  and  to  every  young- 
woman  the  advantage  of  free  education  in  our  institutions  of  learning. 

Government  has  expanded,  and  while  the  soul  of  government  may 
be  the  gathering  of  twelve  men  into  the  jury  box,  we  do  not  stop  until 
we  reach  out  and  take  hold  of  nearly  every  line  of  enterprise  or  ac- 
tivity that  means  for  the  elevation  of  mankind.  A  man  is  foolish  to 
believe  in  a  strong  local  government  or  a  strong  federal  government 
for  all  time.  The  institutions  of  today  are  not  the  institutions  of 
which  our  fathers  dreamed  when'  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  adopted,  and  we  know  not  what  they  may  be  by  the  end  of 
another  hundred  years. 

This  one  thing,  however,  stands  out  clear  and  distinct,  that  if  in 
primitive  government  it  was  necessary  that  all  thoughtful  men  exer- 
cise vigilance  in  order  to  maintain  justice,  it  is  tenfold  more  necessary 
that  all  our  citizens  participate  today  in  statecraft,  because  govern- 
ment, whether  strongly  federal  or  otherwise,  has  come  to  mean,  not 
alone  the  means  for  mobolizing  an  army,  but  the  agency  for  carrying 
on  a  thousand  lines  of  work,  that  in  the  past  were  accomplished  by 
individual  effort,  or  not  accomplished  at  all. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  assume  that  the  world's  history 
is  the  history  of  the  world's  great  men.  That  belief  concedes  too 
much  to  hero  worship.  I  would  not  detract  from  the  homage  that  is 
due  the  great  men  in  all  ages  who  have  sacrificed  so  largely  of  their 
lives  for  the  common  good,  but  oftentimes  we  ascribe  over  generously 
to  particular  individuals,  just  as  in  the  years  long  passed,  the  writings 
61  an  age  were  ascribed  to  some  one  character,  whose  name  was 
known,  or,  even  as  in  political  history,  the  events  of  centuries  were 
often  credited  to  a  ruler,  the  span  of  whose  life  was  no  more  than 
three  score  years  and  ten,  and  whose  actual  kingship  did  not  extend 
over  a  period  of  fifty  years.  As  well  might  we  ascribe  the  magnificent 
conception  and  splendid  execution  of  some  world's  exposition  to  the 
ruler  of  a  nation  who  might  happen  to  be  called  upon  to  move  the 
lever  at  a  given  hour  which  would  turn  on  the  lights,  start  the 
wheels  to  running,  and  formally  open  the  display  to  the  world's  ad- 
miration, forgetful  of  the  proven  genius  and  fidelity  of  the  corps  of 
organizers  and  designers  and  artists  who  made  possible  the  great 
event. 

What  is  it  that  gives  to  the  United  States  the  poise  and  dignity 
that  we  possess,  the  dynamic  energy  that  has  enabled  us  to  pass  by 
leaps  and  bounds  the  achievements  of  earlier  days?  Not  one,  nor  a 
few  men,  but  the  great  body  of  our  citizenship,  aglow  with  the  latent 
power  that  kindles  the  world's  fires. 


Who  was  it  that  laid  the  foundation  in  Colonial  days  touching  so- 
cial, political,  economic  and  religious  affairs,  a  foundation  upon  which 
the  splendid  superstructure  of  American  government  has  been 
erected?  Who  was  it  that  during  this  time  conducted  war  and  made 
peace  with  savage  tribes?  Not  one  man;  not  a  few  men;  but  that 
great  multitude  of  God's  common  people  such  as  we  find  in  every 
community  today. 

What  was  it  that  carried  the  world's  great  religion  from  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  Empire  through  the  thousand  years  preceding  the 
awakening  in  all  lines  of  endeavor  at  the  dawn  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury? Think  you  that  one  man  did  this  work?  Think  you  that  even 
a  few  men  did  this  work?  Inactive  and  sluggish  as  were  the  Dark 
Ages,  this  work,  grand  beyond  conception,  was  done  by  those  who  had 
bade  adieu  to  all  worldly  honor,  all  claim  to  public  favor,  and  had 
secluded  themselves  in  the  monasteries  of  every  Christian  nation, 
men  whose  names  the  world  will  never  know.  There,  these  quiet  and 
silent  men,  communing  with  their  God,  and  forgetful  of  man's  homage, 
preserved  for  the  world's  millions,  the  religion  that  has  proven  the 
pillow  to  the  tired  head,  the  solace  to  the  soul  in  sorrow,  and  the 
door  of  hope  to  the  heavy  laden,  grown  weary  under  earth's  exacting 
toil. 

I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  err  in  reminding  you  of  this,  for  somehow 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  measuring  nations  by  the  achievements  of  a 
few  great  men,  instead  of  by  the  average  of  their  citizenship.  We 
may  not  take  too  much  cognizance  of  the  towering  mountain  peaks, 
but  we  fail  to  take  enough  of  the  splendid  alluvial  plains  rich  with 
goodly  fruits. 

The  laity  should  be  alive  to  public  questions,  because  in  our  coun- 
try the  responsibility  of  government  is  vested  in  the  people.  Now 
and  then  it  has  happened  that  bare  majorities  have  determined  na- 
tional policies.  In  1888,  less  than  seven  thousand  votes  would  have 
been  sufficient,  had  they  been  changed  to  the  opposite  political 
party  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  have  elected  Mr.  Cleveland  presi- 
dent instead  of  Mr.  Harrison,  and  in  1884,  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  votes  in  the  same  state  would  have  been  sufficient,  had  they  been 
voted  differently,  to  have  defeated  Mr.  Cleveland  and  have  elected 
Mr.  Blaine  as  the  chief  executive  of  our  nation.  Rare  are  the  times 
when  the  scales  are  so  evenly  balanced,  yet  the  responsibility  of 
individual   citizenship    remains   undisturbed. 

Not  often  is  opportunity  afforded  any  man  single  handed  to 
capture  a  garrison,  or  to  defend  a  city  against  an  invading  host,  and 
most  of  the  great  problems  that  have  had  to  do  with  determining  the 
policy  of  our  government  were  decided  by  substantial  majorities,  if 
measured  by  votes,  or  by  a  clear  preponderence  of  public  opinion. 
The  fact,  however,  that  on  all  the  issues  that  have  arisen,  intelligent 
men  and'  women,  patriotic  men  and  women,  have  not  held  alike,  and 
that  the  electors  of  states  have  voted  in  contrary  ways,  or  have  ad- 
vocated antagonistic  policies,  suggests  that  something  of  right,  maybe, 
was  on  both  sides. 
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The  suggestion  that  is  often  made,  "I  do  not  need  to  vote;  my 
vote  counts  for  only  one  and  is  insignificant,"  is  the  most  powerful 
argument  that  every  vote  should  be  cast  that  could  be  advanced. 
It  is  a  confession  that  even  you  who  deem  yourself  inconsequential, 
have  been  endowed  with  a  share  in  the  responsibility  of  government. 
It  is  a  confession  that  our  government,  magnificent  as  it  is  in  all  its 
proportions,  reaches  out  its  hand  and  takes  hold  of  the  humblest 
citizen  and  says,  "You  are  a  part  of  me.  Give  me  of  your  strength. 
Give  me  of  your  intelligence."  Voting  is  only  one  of  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  the  laity,  and  whether  one  vote  or  ten  thousand  proclaim 
the  victor,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  profound  pride  to  have  cast  a  vote 
on  the  victorious  side,  or  of  equal  satisfaction  to  have  cast  a  vote  on 
the  losing  side  that  was  with  such  difficulty  overcome.  It  should  be  a 
matter  of  pride  to  participate  in  the  determination  of  State  events, 
even  as  with  the  soldiers  of  Blenheim,  till  the  last  one  passed  away, 
each  veteran  proclaimed,  "I  fought  under  Marlbrough."  I  said  that 
voting  is  only  one  of  the  duties  that  devolves  upon  citizens,  but  it  is 
symbolic  of  all.  It  is  especially  symbolic  of  the  part  of  the  individual 
in  shaping  sentiment,  that,  by  and  by,  becomes  what  we  denominate 
public  opinion. 

Three  problems  that  have  been  most  vital  and  that  had  to  do 
with  the  establishment  of  our  republic,  the  people  were  called 
upon  to  solve,  and  but  for  their  right  solution,  the  history  of  our 
country  would  have  been  written  in  a  different  way. 

It  was  a  slow,  hard  struggle,  the  ratification  of  the  organtic  law 
of  our  land.  Statesmen  whose  devotion  to  duty  had  been  proven  on 
many  fields  of  battle,  were  unable  to  agree.  Plain  citizens  from  the 
States  of  Massachusetts  to  Georgia  debated  in  the  town  meeting 
houses  the  question  of  the  balancing  of  power.  Some  felt  that  the 
federal  idea  had  overwhelmingly  prevailed  in  the  convention,  and 
that  in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  first  great  step  would  be 
taken  to  undo  the  work  of  years  of  struggle,  and  that  monarchy  would 
result.  Others  equally  loyal  and  brave  believed  that  the  Constitution, 
as  finally  proposed  for  ratification,  was  but  a  rope  of  sand,  that  it 
could  not  bind  the  States,  and  that  when  the  first  occasion  might 
arise  that  would  test  the  document,  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  found  helpless  and  the  States  supreme.  This  was  the 
main  question.  The  details  upon  which  the  adherents  of  both 
doctrines  rested  their  claims,  arose  largely  out  of  the  tenure  of  office 
of  the  President,  the  method  of  election,  the  tenure  of  office  and 
method  of  apportioning  and  chosing  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  manner  of  appointing  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  authority  vested  in  that  body,  and  last 
and  probably  greatest  the  powers  extended  to,  and  the  specific  limita- 
tions placed  upon  the  States  and  the  Federal  authority. 

Not  forgetful  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  mindful  of  the  dis- 
tinguished services  of  the  Adamses  and  Franklin,  and  conscious  that 
the  Constitution  was  not  submitted  for   ratification  to  popular  vote 


but  to  representative  bodies  of  the  several   commonwealths.   I   have 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  laity,  for  the  broad 
intelligence   that  gave   birth   to    a    higher   average   of    men.    us   we   so 
foi  dly  boast,  than  sprang  from  the  loins  of  any  like  population  in  any 
age,    the   outcome    of   that   struggle    would    probably    have    meant   the 
rejection  of  the  constitution,  the  continuation  of  the  w<    1:  conf  deration 
until  it  had  proven  still  further  its  Incompetency,  and  tin-  establish- 
ment of  a  government  with  the  arbitrary  pov.  tory. 
During  the  next  few  years  other  problems  aroa  .     Most   <»i   them 
could  be  determined  with  confidence  by  those  entrusted  with  author- 
ity.    Others  could  not.     .Inst   how   far   it    was   wi 
participate  in   world   politics  was  a   vital   problem.     It    \ 
could  not  be  determined  in  ;i  day.     We  were  a  new  aatioi  had 
become  a  world  power.     When   Prance  called  u 
in    her  struggle   with    Great    Britain,   tin 

with  tin'  old  feeling  of  hostility  toward  our  toi  my.  Impelled 

many  of  our  people  to  join  hands  with  the  European  republic  in  aer 
ambitious  plans.     We  were  at  tin-  parti] 

of  the  House  of  Repn  i\  equally  divided  in  s< 

nient :    the   press   was   dh  Ided ;    an  held 

in  which  tin-  policy  of  tl  q1   with   !  and 

Great   Britain  was  tin  I  thin  I  no  time  did 

a    preponderance    of    sentimenl 
France,  and  yet,  with  .lay  burn* 
as  a  Bcoundrel,  and.  as  his 
cepted  the  Pi  .  with  tin 

;is    his   desert,    with    Other    pillda  |l    , .a;. 

well  that  the  majority   Of  tie'  ; 
I  ration,  in  a  polh  y  thai    w  .  - 
Qve   years   later,   when    int 
affairs  hy  European  <  ounl 

I   pass  over  of  othei 

The  acquisition  of  Louisit 
magnificent   proportioi  it 

was    more    an    inspiration.      It 

pass  over  oar  questions  of  flnan<  e  and  the  tariff, 

and    our    Italian    wars.      I 

our  war  with  Mexico.      T     ■  ound 

interest,  and  yei  there  is  not  in  them  what  issue. 

The  third  gi  that  ■}:  re  in- 
volved not  alone  the  institution  of  >f  the 
United  states  in  its  integrity.  Could  a  with- 
draw at  will  from  the  bond  that  itibn 
of  our   Magna  Charta?     That    was   the   probli 

Lincoln   and   Stanton   and   Chafi  1   the 

Cabinet  table  the  destinies  of  the  American  Republic.     They  beli< 

in  the  Union  and  that   it   was  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution   that 

integrity  should  be  preserved.     Davis  and  Steple  and  Jacks 


with  the  same  earnestness  of  purpose  and  fervor,  upheld  the  theory 
that  the  Constitution  was  an  instrument  that  bound  the  states  only 
when  all  were  mutually  benefitted,  and  that  if  the  crisis  arose  where 
one  State  or  many  believed  that  their  well-being  was  involved  in  a 
separation,  that  separation  would  naturally  occur  with  the  same  au- 
thority, by  virtue  of  which  a  State  in  the  first  place  could  have  entered 
or  refrained  from  entering  the  bond  of  the  American  Union.  Grant 
and  Hooker  and  Rosecrans  and  Thomas  before  the  battle  of  Chica- 
mauga,  pitted  against  brave  men  from  the  South,  felt  that  the  future 
of  a  nation  rested  largely  upon  the  outcome  of  the  next  few  days. 
And  while  Lincoln  and  Grant  and  Seward  and  Thomas,  each  in  his 
place,  accomplished  with  fidelity  the  task  entrusted  to  his  genius,  the 
American  people  for  sixty  years  and  more  had  been  solving  the  issues 
that  the  hour  had  come  to  meet.  The  questions  were  not  alone  polit- 
ical questions  in  the  sense  that  party  lines  were  drawn  on  account 
of  them;  they  were  issues  that  reached  down  to  the  very  foundation 
of  our  government.  The  earnestness  of  John  Brown  was  the  earnest- 
ness of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  people.  The  movement  to 
which  Garrison  and  Phillips,  Lucretia  Mott  and  Harriett  Beecher 
Stowe  gave  largely  of  their  splendid  talents,  represented  the  ebulli- 
tion of  the  laity  of  our  country  at  that  time,  and  without  that  senti- 
ment, there  had  been  two  nations  instead  of  one,  and  the  institution  of 
slavery  would  have  been  submitted  for  its  final  arbitrament  to  the 
Confederate  States  of  America. 

These  three  constituted  the  life  problem  of  our  nation  with  which 
our  fathers  had  to  deal.  The  first  had  to  do  with  the  framing  of  the 
organic  law  of  our  country.  The  second  defined  our  relation  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  as  a  new  power.  The  third  decided  the 
status  of  the  government  with  relation  to  the  commonwealths.  All 
three  were  vital  to  our  welfare,  and  all  three  were  determined  in  large 
measure  by  the  laity.  Coming  on  down  to  our  own  time,  policies 
have  been  established  and  reforms  adopted,  the  most  important  of 
which,  not  because  of  the  activities  of  political  leaders  but  on  behest 
of  public  sentiment.  The  Civil  Service  principle,  faulty  in  its  applica- 
ton  as  I  admit,  with  one  fell  blow  crushed  down  the  spoils  system, 
which  had  .mown  to  be  not  only  a  menace  to  good  administration,  but 
a  source  of  moral  degeneracy  in  our  political  system.  Who  can  say  . 
that  the  enactment  of  civil  service  laws  was  not  the  result  of  the 
earnest   activity   of  the   laity  of  our  land   as    press   and  independent 

Iters  proclaimed  the  sentiment  of  the  laity  and  urged  against  the 
'I  i  trine  that  "to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils?" 

The  old  method  of  voting  has  been  abolished,  by  which,  like 
cattle   thai    are   driven    from  their  stalls  to  be  branded,  our  citizens 

their  ballots  in  such  a  manner  that  the  onlooker  knew  what  would 
be  Hi''  result  of  every  vote  before  the  ballots  were  counted.  Today  in 
every  State  the  tickets  to  be  used  in  elections  are  furnished  by  the 
Commonwealth,  and  every  man  and  woman  who  enters  the  booth  to 
vote  may  know  that  only  in  the  presence  of  God  is  he  marking  the 


ticket  according  to  his  preference  of  candidates  and  in  line  with  poli- 
cies which  he  approves.  Wonderful  step  in  the  interest  of  good 
government  and  high  citizenship!  This  reform  had  its  friends  among 
public  men,  but  it  had  its  bitter  enemies,  and  it  is  another  victory  for 
the  great  body  of  plain  clothes  citizens  who  have  striven  for  nobler 
ideals. 

The  movement  for  a  direct  primary  law  that  in  the  nomination  of 
candidates  and  in  the  declaration  of  party  principles  would  take  the 
place  of  the  convention  system,  in  which  votes  were  used  too  often 
for  barter  and  sale,  has  swept  like  a  tidal  wave  from  one  end  of 
country  to  the  other.  Laws  embodying  the  principle  have  been  en- 
acted in  almost  every  state,  and  yet,  this  movement  has  not  had  pri- 
marily the  support  of  men  who  have  stood  at  the  head  of  polii 
organizations.  Indeed,  against  their  judgment,  and  as  a  rebuke  to 
convention  methods,  the  wish  of  the  people  has  found  expression  in 
compliance  with  the  same  demand  that  twenty-five  years  ago  broughl 
about  the  civil  service  reform  and  the  reform  for  a  pure  ballot.  Thid 
great  victory  belongs  not  to  the  leaders  but  to  the  laity. 

Other  problems  are  confronting  our  nation  today,  and   I   ask  the 
laity,  do  we  propose  to  have  part  in  their  solution,  or  shall  we  1- 
these  questions  to  the   free  discretion    of   executives   and   legislative 
bodies?    The  tariff  question,  financial  questions,  the   building  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  work  of  internal   Improvements, — tin  rob- 

lems  of  small  moment  in  comparison  with  other  problems  which,  like 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  the  question  ol  Lights,  hav<    to  do  with 

the  weal  or  woe  of  our  national  existence,  in  a  hundred  years  from 
now,  and  in  our  nation  we  must  reckon  in  cycles  of  time,  in  a  hundred 
years  from  now,  it  will  be  of  little  significance  che  kind  of  revenue 
law  we  now  enact.  We  can  not  think  of  our  nation  not  being  able  to 
raise  sufficient  money  to  bear  the  expense  of  government.  So  with 
financial  legislation,  so  with  laws  pertaining  to  the  Panama  (anal,  and 
the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors.  These  matters  must  and  will 
be  handled  as  fiscal  propositions.  Not  such  a  question  is  the  problem 
of  our  future  course  toward  the  Philippine  Islands,  nor  toward  the 
immigration  to  our  country  of  people  of  Mongolian  descent,  nor  toward 
the  question  of  what  to  do  with  great  wealth  or  the  institutions  en- 
gaged in  the  herculean  tasks  of  production  and  distribution  at  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century. 

These  indeed  are  problems  worthy  cf  the  best  thought  of  our 
statesmen  and  of  our  laity.  To  retain  the  Philippine  Islands  forever 
as  a  part  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States,  with  all  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  that  this  policy  affords,  alike  in  case  of  peace  and 
war;  to  cede  them  to  some  other  nation;  to  join  with  other  world 
powers  in  forever  guaranteeing  the  independence  of  the  Islands; 
what  solution  is  the  part  of  wisdom?  The  future  will  be  interested 
in  the  answer. 

The  future  will  be  interested  in  whether  or  not.  now.  at  this  time, 
we  adopt  a  policy  that  will  deny  the  immigation  to  our  land  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  oriental  countries.  Such  a  policy  will  not  mean  hos- 
tility toward  the  yellow  or  brown  race.  On  the  other  hand  it  will 
mean  friendship,  and  the  basis  for  perpetual  friendship.  It  will  mean 
a  condition  that  will  enable  each  race  in  its  own  domain  to  work  out 
its  own  peculiar  destiny.  It  will  mean  a  condition  that  will  enable 
each  people  to  help  the  other, — the  white  helping  the  oriental,  and  the 
oriental  helping  the  white.  Immigration  and  close  association  will 
break  down  the  bond  of  sympathy  and  admiration  that  now  exists,  and 
in  its  place  develop  distrust,  jealousy,  and  internecine  strife.  In  a 
hundred  years  from  now,  it  will  not  do  to  answer,  "We  permitted  this 
immigration  because  we  were  temporarily  short  of  labor."  At  that 
time  should  two  nations  of  different  blood  and  different  ideals  be 
compelled  to  live  side  by  side  under  one  flag,  with  all  the  strife  and 
discord  and  war  that  past  experience  of  the  world  has  shown  to  be 
the  inevitable  result  of  such  conditions,  who  will  be  able  to  apologize 
for  the  stupidity  of  the  present  day  in  solving  a  world  problem? 

Just  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  great  wealth,  of  the  in- 
stitutions controlling  as  never  before  in  any  age,  production  and  dis- 
tribution, is  a  problem  the  solution  of  which  the  future  awaits  with 
bated  breath.  I  shall  mention  only  one  line  of  business  which  will 
serve  to  illustrate  them  all — the  railroad  business.  It  is  one  of  most 
importance,  and  the  others,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  monopolistic 
are  closely  analogous.  The  railroad  industry  controls  in  round  figures 
fourteen  billion  dollars  of  wealth  in  our  country  alone,  and  furnishes 
employment  to  approximately  one  and  one-half  million  people,  upon 
whose  employment  some  seven  or  eight  million  people  depend.  Here 
is  an  industry  that  while  it  is  owned  by  private  capital,  is  possessed 
of  public  or  quasi-public  functions.  The  railroad  possesses  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  and  through  that  right  may  extend  itself  upon 
paying  reasonable  damages,  through  favored  fields  or  grounds  for 
home,  and  there  is  none  to  say  it  nay.  Were  trains  upon  the  railroad 
to  cease  running  for  a  single  fortnight,  financial  institutions  of  all 
kinds  would  meet  paralysis,  and  suffering,  through  lack  of  food,  and,  in 
winter,  through  dearth  of  fuel,  would  be  visited  upon  millions  within 
our  land.  Already  the  railroad  business  has  reached  the  point  where 
competition  has  been  largely  eliminated  as  a  factor  in  the  adjustment 
of  trade  conditions.  What,  then,  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  try  govern- 
ment ownership?  The  interest  alone  en  the  tremendous  debt  we 
would  assume  would  require  an  outlay  every  year  of  nearly  one-half 
the  amount  of  our  present  national  debt.  Is  this  an  element  to  be 
considered?  An  army  of  nearly  two  million  men  would  be  in  the  em- 
ploy of  our  Government.  Would  or  would  not  this  be  a  source  of 
grave  peril?  Does  the  recent  strike  in  France  involving  governmental 
employees  afford  a  cause  for  hesitancy?  It  costs  the  Government 
more  than  private  enterprise  to  handle  almost  all  the  kinds  of  work 
in  which  a  comparison  is  possible,  yet,  may  we  consider  that  with 
the  railroad  business  this  condition  would  be  improved  upon?  Wheth- 
er or  not  government  ownership  of  railroads  would  lead  to  bureau- 
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cratic,  to  strongly  centralized  government,  or,  whether  or  not  the  ad- 
ministrative branch  of  the  republic  is  stable  enough  to  handle  so 
gigantic  and  technical  a  work  as  the  railroad  business  of  the  coun- 
try;— these  are  problems  that  we  should  consider. 

There  are  those  who  favor  governmental  regulation  and  control 
under  private  ownership.  Here  again  are  other  problems.  Whether 
or  not  a  rate  is  right,  standing  upon  its  own  merits,  or  only  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  competition  of  some  other  railroad,  or 
waterway,  is  a  matter  for  serious  debate.  The  importance  to  give  to 
the  physical  value  of  a  railroad,  and  the  amount  which  should  atta<  b 
to  its  franchise,  cannot  be  passed  over  without  due  consideration. 
The  responsibility  of  the  Government,  the  services  that  the  railroads 
owe  the  public,  the  duties  that  the  railroads  owe  to  the  men  who  are 
engaged  in  the  many  branches  of  railroad  work,  involve  a  multitude 
of  questions  that  cannot  be  determined  without  a  vast  amount  of  labor. 
All  in  all,  the  railroad  question  and  the  other  questions  which  arise 
out  of  the  organization  of  wealth  in  the  meeting  of  the  wants  of  the 
present  day,  touch  vitally  the  groundwork  of  our  political  system. 
Viewed  from  whatever  standpoint,  the  stability  of  American  govern- 
ment and  the  well-being,  not  alone  of  the  present  but  of  posterity, 
depend  upon  the  application  of  wise  statesmanship  to  the  solution  of 
industrial   problems. 

In  this  great  work  and  in  the  work  of  determining  all  problems 
that  must  be  solved  by  our  Government  or  by  our  people  acting  col- 
lectively, I  appeal  to  the  laity,  to  the  men  and  women  in  our  land  who 
prefer  private  pursuits  to  public  life,  to  have  a  part  in  their  solution. 
I  appeal  to  the  laity  to  have  pari  in  the  shaping  of  public  opinion  and 
in  the  determining  of  elections  which  will  be  worthy  of  the  citizen- 
ship that  our  country  affords.  This  responsibility  the  laity  cannot 
escape.  The  humblest  citizen  within  our  land  cannol  escape  this  re- 
sponsibility, lest  he  lose  through  lack  of  use,  the  power  of  his  citizen- 
ship. The  teacher  can  not  escape  for  no  scholarship  can  take  the 
place  of  patriotism.  The  business  man  can  not  escape  for  government 
has  to  do  with  both  business  and  business  men.  Aye,  the  minister  in 
the  pulpit  cannot  escape  for  the  Master  who  said,  "Render  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  God's,"  said  also.  "Render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's." 

But,  someone  says,  "Have  you  not  pointed  out  the  triumphs  of  the 
laity?"  Yes,  but  may  we  not  suppose  that  the  reforms  that  have  been 
brought  about  and  the  policies  that  have  been  adopted  might  have 
found  their  consummation  years  before  had  the  laity  of  our  land  fol- 
lowed with  intense  purpose  the  matters  of  statecraft?  Why  take  half 
a  century  to  solve  a  problem  that  a  decade  could  solve  as  well?  Why 
compel  a  Civil  War  to  be  a  factor  in  determining  an  issue  that  could 
have  been  determined  in  the  forum  of  reason,  had  our  citizenship  as- 
sumed fully  the  responsibility  that  wras  placed  upon  it? 

Indeed,  the  layman  should  be  closely  in  touch  writh  statecraft  be- 
cause he  can  do  a  work  often  times  that  the  public   man  cannot  do, 
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or  cannot  accomplish  without  the  moral  force  of  thoughtful  mefti  and 
women  in  the  various  walks  of  life.  The  statesman  who  leads  on  in 
the  realm  of  untried  and  undigested  plans  and  policies,  is  denounced 
by  his  enemies  as  a  dreamer,  and  his  ideas  condemned  as  phantasma- 
gorial.  If  his  ideals  are  right,  he  should  succeed  and  his  ideals  pre- 
vail. But  movements,  even  in  the  interest  of  holy  purposes,  are  slow 
to  be  encouraged,  and  the  leader  in  the  right  movement  can  succeed 
only  by  having  the  cooperation  of  citizens  of  candor  and  responsibility. 

I  have  now  come  to  another  problem  which  is  as  vital  as  any  other 
that  I  have  mentioned,  and  yet  one  the  solution  of  which  rests  almost 
entirely  with  the  laity.  Republican  government  presupposes  free 
speech  and  free  press.  It  were  folly  to  advise  against  these  great 
blessings  of  civilization,  and  words  cannot  adequately  portray  the 
transcendent  good  they  have  brought  mankind.  They  have  sustained 
liberty;  they  have  broken  the  shackles  that  held  men  bound  as  slaves; 
they  have  disclosed  vice  and  pointed  out  the  remedy;  they  have 
marched  in  the  forefront  of  every  movement  that  has  made  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind,  and  for  the  amelioration  of  intolerable  condi- 
tions. The  manifold  blessings  arising  from  free  speech  and  free  press 
make  more  difficult  the  handling  of  abuses  that  under  the  guise  of 
both  have  created  discontert  and  shattered  public  confidence. 

To  announce  ones  self  a  candidate  for  any  office,  or  to  participate 
vigorously  in  any  political  campaign,  is  to  invite  the  criticism  and  vile 
calumny  of  base  political  speakers  and  writers  of  factonal  or  opposite 
political  faith.  Witness  the  campaigns  that  have  been  made  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  Republic  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Witness  the  campaigns  in  the  States  of  the  American  Union  that  have 
been  made  for  Governor,  for  Senator,  for  various  other  offices.  Wit- 
ness the  men  who  as  candidates  for  any  of  the  various  offices  in  the 
gift  of  the  American  people  have  been  abused  and  villified  for  no  other 
cause  than  that  it  was  thought  to  be  a  means  of  weakening  their 
prestige  before  the  people.  These  careless  attacks  on  public  men  are 
made  often  upon  uncertain  foundation;  often  upon  no  foundation. 
They  are  made  by  speakers  and  publicists  of  all  political  parties. 
No  party  can  say,  "My  advocates  are  free  from  such  attacks."  The 
party  may  not  countenance  this  manner  r,f  campaign,  yet  it  is  simply 
one  of  the  conditions  of  present  American  politics.  Fortunately,  most 
speakers  and  writers  have  high  regard  for  truth  and  candor.  Most 
speakers  and  writers  are  earnest  enough  and  fearless*  enough  to  tell  of 
wrong  and  corruption  where  venality  exists.  On  the  other  hand  the 
one  unscrupulous  public  speaker,  the  one  unscrupulous  editor,  have 
given  a  tone  to  the  rostrum  and  to  the  press  that  has  cost  and  will 
cost  until  corrected  the  influence  that  they  deserve  to  have. 

A  candidate  for  some  public  office  will  be  charged  with  such  cor- 
ruption that,  if  tine,  or  if  half  true,  would  merit  fcr  him  a  cell  in  the 
penitentiary  and  not  popular  favor.  The  friends  of  the  candidate 
-  terize  the  attack  as  a  political  canard.  Possibly  counter 
charges  are  made  against  his   rival.     When  the  campaign  has  been 
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concluded,  rarely  is  anything  further  heard  of  the  charges.  The  can- 
didate, whether  elected  or  not,  has  no  trial  to  meet.  If  he  is  elected, 
he  is  vindicated;  if  he  is  defeated,  he  is  ::n  a  sense  guilty;  not  guilty 
before  a  court,  simply  so  guilty  that  he  is  not  an  available  candidate, 
maybe,  again.  There  is  about  as  much  justice  in  this  determination 
of  the  case,  as  there  was  in  the  old  time  method  of  determining  guilt 
or  innocence,  when  red-hot  plowshares  were  strewn  at  intervals  in  a 
roadway  and  the  accused  blindfolded  and  compelled  to  run  over  the 
glowing  irons.  If  he  stepped  on  one  of  them,  he  was  adjudged  guilty; 
if  he  passed  them  all  in  safety,  he  was  innocent. 

This  free  and  unbridled  criticism  of  public  men  is  what  led  Car- 
lyle  in  his  day  to  declare  in  commenting  upon  certain  great  reformers 
in  "Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,"  "The  response  your  Knox,  your  Crom- 
well gets,  for  being  a  man  worth  any  thousand  men,  is  an  argument 
for  two  centuries  whether  he  was  a  man  at  all."  This  license  is  what 
led  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  memorable  address  known  as  his  "Muck 
Rake  Speech,"  to  inveigh  bitterly  against  the  careless  critics  who  for 
hope  of  reward  or  for  pelf,  prey  upon  men  who  would  sacrifice  their 
lives  rather  than  compromise  with  wrong.  "The  soul  of  every 
scoundrel,"  said  Mr.  Roosevelt,  "is  gladdened  whenever  an  honest  man 
is  assailed,  or  even  when  a  scoundrel  is  untruthfully  assailed." 

What  are  the  results  of  this  careless  manner  of  handling  public 
men? 

1st.  Irreparable  injustice  to  the  innocent  man  wrongfully  ac- 
cused. 

2nd.     Injury  to  the  State, — injury  to  the  public. 

The  first  wrong  is  one  that  attaches  to  the  individual,  and,  serious 
as  it  may  be,  I  shall  omit  to  discuss  it  because  we  are  dealing  in  this 
address  with  matters  of  a  more  public  nature. 

The  public  is  wronged  by  being  denied  the  services  of  men  of 
sound  worth  and  integrity,  who  refuse  to  participate  in  public  affairs, 
because  they  do  not  desire  to  be  drawn  and  quartered  every  few 
years. 

The  public  is  wronged  again  by  the  election  of  unscrupulous 
rogues  to  office,  who  have  successfully  met  criticism  against  them- 
selves by  calling  it  a  political  canard  and  pointing  to  similar  attacks 
upon  men  of  known  probity  and  worth.  The  public  cannot  be  blamed. 
How  should  it  distinguish  between  groundless  attacks  upon  Mr.  A.,  a 
good  man,  and  the  truthful  but  discreditable  statements  against  Mr. 
B,  a  bad  man?  The  cry,  "wolf,"  has  been  raised  so  often  that  in  the 
latter  instance  it  has  gone  unheeded. 

The  public  suffers  because  the  dangerous  man,  elected  to  office, 
assumes  that  he  can  take  desperate  chances,  and  that  the  world  will 
refuse  to  believe  that  the  statements  of  his  misdeeds  are  not  false  po- 
litical accusations.  How  else  account  for  the  license  that  has  been 
taken  in  the  handling  of  public  affairs  in  San  Francisco,  in  St.  Louis, 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania?  How  else  account  for  the  fact  that  in 
all  our  States,  bad  men  are  elected  often  times,  or  come  within  a  few 
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votes  of  being  elected?  Is  it  because  the  people  want  to  vote  for  bad 
men?  Not  at  all.  It  is  because  good  men  and  bad  men  are  assailed 
in  similar  manner,  and  the  public  has  come  to  believe  that  base  slan- 
der is  a  part  of  what  they  call  the  "political  game,"  and  while  the  pub- 
lic must  not  accept  the  slander  as  true,  the  candidate  as  well  must  not 
take  it  too  seriously. 

These  are  evils  that  cannot  be  corrected  by  legislation.  It  is  too 
hard  to  draw  the  line  between  liberty  of  the  press  and  its  abuse,  and 
between  the  right  of  free  speech  and  the  wrong  of  slander.  These  are 
evils  that  cannot  be  corrected  alone  by  better  thinking  public  men  and 
publicists,  nor  corrected  at  all,  unless  they  shall  be  denounced  by  the 
vast  body  of  our  people  who  prefer  to  be  regarded  as  our  plain  citi- 
zens. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  laity  should  assert  itself  and  demand 
that  careless  statements  be  withheld  by  public  speakers  and  the  press. 
The  respectable  press  of  the  country  will  welcome  this  demand.  The 
respectable  workers  in  public  life,  members  of  all  political  parties, 
will  welcome  this  demand.  Hasten  the  day  when  the  public  accusa- 
tion of  crime  in  connection  with  a  man  trusted  with  responsibility, 
shall  be  the  cause  for  a  grand  jury  investigation,  either  of  the  man 
accused,  or  of  him  who  makes  the  accusation.  Hasten  the  day  when 
that  public  statement  of  wrong-doing  will  need  to  be  answered  and 
explained,  not  as  a  political  assault  that  may  be  forgotten  when  elec- 
tion day  rolls  by,  but  as  a  serious  matter  involving  standing  in  com- 
munity and  all  future  life.  When  that  day  shall  come,  men  engaged 
in  public  life,  and  editors  engaged  in  discussion  of  public  affairs  will 
have  attained  an  influence  that  will  mean  for  the  betterment  of  our 
Republic.  When  that  day  shall  come,  men  of  unholy  ends,  who  seek 
public  responsibility  for  private  profit  will  be  driven  into  oblivion, 
even  as  the  money  changers  were  driven  from  the  temple. 

And  now,  young  men  and  women,  if  the  laity  have  a  responsibility 
not  only  in  the  shaping  of  great  policies  of  government,  but  in  forming 
of  public  opinion,  which  is  often  times  more  powerful  than  legislative' 
enactments,  how  much  more  is  the  responsibility  that  devolves  upon 
those  members  of  the  laity  who  most  abundantly  have  had  their  coun- 
try's favor.  As  the  doors  of  your  Alma  Mater  close  behind  you  today, 
be  assured  that  the  State  and  the  Nation,  which  have  succored  you, 
will  rely  upon  you  for  strength  and  wisdom  and  loyalty.  So  long 
as  one  tryant  lives  the  battle  for  freedom  is  not  won,  and  so  long  as 
man  has  faults  that  must  be  repressed,  and  ambitions  that  must  be 
realized,  so  long  will  government  survive.  The  eminent  Doctor  Price, 
of  England,  friend  of  America  during  Revolutionary  days,  and  friend 
of  free  institutions  everywhere,  when  he  beheld  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  monarchy  and  the  establishment  of  republican  government  in 
its  place,  exclaimed,  "What  an  eventful  period  is  this!  I  am  thankful 
that  I  have*  lived  to  see  it.  I  could  almost  say,  'Lord,  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.'  " 
Yet,  scarcely  had  his  poor  form  returned  to  dust,  when  the  French 
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Republic  had  come  to  an  end,  and  the  tri-colors  of  Prance  floating 
over  the  Tuileries  proclaimed,  not  the  Consul  but  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon. "Eternal  Vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,"  and  service  the 
blessed  privilege  of  American  Citizenship. 

We  are  told  that  among  the  Athenians  in  ancient  days,  a  vase  of 
gold  was  maintained  at  the  cross-ways  of  their  little  city.  Upon  the  vase 
was  an  inscription  which  read,  "From  every  person  in  proportion  to 
his  ability,  to  every  person  in  proportion  to  his  needs."  The  artis  n 
and  merchant  alike  contributed  as  they  returned  at  eventide  from  their 
labor  to  the  cause  suggested  by  the  motto.  As  they  made  their  con- 
tributions, their  city  flourished  and  democracy  was  secure.  By  and 
by  a  time  came  when  the  citizenship  of  Athens  forgot  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  and  while  for  a  season  the  vase  remained,  those  who  passed  it. 
looked  not  upon  the  motto,  but  with  gaze  directed  elsewhere,  hurried 
on.  Then  the  glory  of  Athens  perished,  and  the  flower  of  her  democ- 
racy faded  beneath  the  blight  of  human  greed. 

Upon  the  cross-roads  throughout  our  land  today,  there  stands  the 
vase.  The  contribution  that  each  American  is  asked  to  make  is  some- 
thing of  his  intelligence,  something  of  his  loyalty,  something  of  his 
devotion..  Unless  our  citizens  forget  the  vase,  .its  motto  will  remain 
the  cardinal  principle  of  our  institutions,  "From  every  person  in  pro- 
portion to  his  ability,  to  every  person  in  proportion  to  his  needs." 

A  little  while  ago  I  visited  the  National  Cemetery  at  Arlington. 
Nearly  twenty  thousand  soldiers  lie  buried  tl  ime- 

stead  of  General  Lee  has  been  erected  a  structure  that  the 

Temple  of  Fame, — a  basement  of  granite  surmounting  whi<  h  is 
of  columns,   and   resting  upon    the   columns   a   splendid   dome,    white 
above  and  blue  underneath.     Upon  the  cornice  and   the  columns  are 
the  names  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  Grant  and  Garfield,  Reynolds 
and  Thomas,  and  the  names  of  other  men  who  have  offered  up  tl 
lives  to  their  country's  honor.     Magnificent     sp  .  oes 

worthy  of  such  distinction!     As  I  beheld,  the  Temple  of  Fam 
to  vanish,  and  in  its  place,  another  temple  arose  more  splendid  still. 
Its  foundation  was  as  large  as  our  country  itself  is  large  and  maii 
the  granite  of  our  manhood  and  our  womanhood.     Entirely  encircling 
that  pedestal  was  a  row  of  columns,  and  resting  upon  them  a  splendid 
dome  which   seemed   to   represent   the  institution   of  American    I 
ernment.     Upon  the  columns  there  were  names,  and  as  I  looked  I 
the  names  of  all  the  men  and  women  who  have  defended  or 
uated  their  country's  glory.     I   saw   the  names   of  the   vast   hosts  of 
noble  men  and  women  who  have  lived  and  passed  beyond    and  I  saw 
the  names  of  the  loyal  and  patriotic  men  and  women  of  the  present. 
There  was  your  name,  and  there  was  yours,  and  there  was  yours,  and 
I  said,  "So  long  as  our  Government  shall  rest  upon  the  manhood  and 
the  womanhood,  which  is  nutured  by  the  doctrine  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  so  long  will  the  United  States  have  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world" 
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